





UP THE RIVER, 


HURLOCK CHASE. 

BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘sTORY OF A CITY ARAB.”’ 
CHAPTER XLIV.—-IIENRY RIVERS, AN UNEXPECTED MESSENGER 
AND HIS MESSAGE, 

SEVERAL months passed away. 
spring, had flown ; 


Summer, autumn, winter, 
a second summer was spreading its 
beauty and fertility over the land, and Henry Rivers 


was still in Quebec. For some undivulged reasons the 
series of exploring expeditions which he had left England 
to join were for that time abandoned, and the once heir 
of the great Hurlock Estate was labouring, or otherwise 
spending his time, in a Government office as a subordi- 
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nate clerk. Of those who accompanied him in his for- 
mer travels only one or two remained in the colony ; and, 
as Rivers rather avoided than courted new friendships, 
his life was sufficiently loncly. 

He was a changed man. So it was said by those who 
had seen something of him on his first arrival in Canada; 
though it might have been difficult for them to explain 
wherein the difference consisted or what was its cause. He 
was not less cheerful; but he was more sober-minded in 
his cheerfulness, and, we might add, more genuine also, 
only that that would imply a previous fictitiousness ; and 
there was nothing fictitious about Harry Rivers at any 
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time. Let us say more equable, then, in his cheerful- 
ness. If there were none of those almost fierce ebulli- 
tions of gaiety in our hero which had been noticed in 
him, there were none of those moments and hours of 
gloom which also betokened @ painful reaction in his 
animal spirits. 

He was observed to be more gentle than of yore to- 
wards those with whom he was necessarily brought into 
contact. This, however, is not meant to imply that 
Rivers had ever been overbearing and rude. On the 
contrary, he had ever that consideration for the feelings 
and interests of others which constitutes true politeness 
and gentlemanliness. But now his gentleness had be- 
come more tender and affectionate, and at the same time 
more shrinking. It was the gentleness of a manly, yet 
sensitive and humble mind. 

Henry Rivers had been disappointed in his ambition ; 
so it was said; or rather, perhaps, in his expectations. 
The half-political and half-commercial undertaking in 
which he had been engaged, and which was expected to 
lead to both renown and wealth, had failed and was given 
up; and it was believed that the young aristocrat, as he 
was called, would chafe under the collapse of his hopes 
and the restraints of a sedentary occupation. But he 
bore his lot quietly. That his active and adventurous 
spirit was quenched by the dangers and sufferings 
throngh which he had passed no one for a moment sup- 
posed; but that it was put under the control of a wise 
and heroic patience was certainly evident. 

Without dwelling longer on these visible manifesta- 
tions of a ripening excellence, which sprung from no 
earthly source, we proceed with our story. 

One summer evening, as Rivers was leaving his 
office, he stumbled against a young fellow who was 
staring about him with a bewildered air which plainly 
indicated his unfamiliarity with city scenes, while his 
dress and manners as evidently excited the half-contemp- 
tuous curiosity of certain young townsmen and women 
who were passing by. The bewilderment of the woods- 
man (for such he was) was fully equalled, however, by 
the extreme astonishment of Rivers, when, after one 
moment of uncertainty, he recognised in the stranger’s 
countenance the features of a young man whom he had 
known at Captain Vincent’s settlement as a sturdy axe- 
man, a famous hunter, and a downright good-tempered 
fellow into the bargain. 

“T am right glad that I have found you, Mr, Rivers, 
at last,” said the young man, as with one hand he grasped 
the arm of our hero, and with the other lifted his cap 
and wiped his perspiring brow. 

“ At last, Louis? How at last?” 

“ After being in this place two days, sir, and fretting 
my heart out looking for what I couldn’t find—meaning 
you, Mr, Rivers.” 

“You don’t mean, my good friend, that you have 
come these hundreds of miles in search of me, Louis ?” 

“ How many miles it may be, more or less, Mr. Rivers, 
T won’t pretend to a knowledge of; but that Iam here 
in search of you—yes, sir. She told me to come, and 
here Tam. And if I had not found you—but never 
mind, sir; read that;” and Louis drew from his pocket, 
and placed in Harry’s hand, a sealed letter: “ that will 
tell you all, I expect.” 

Rivers broke the seal and hastily opened the letter. 
Tt was from Rose Vincent, and ran thus :— 

“Mr. Rivers.—Sir,—I do not know, and cannot guess, 
whether this will find you; for I do not even know that 
you may not have returned to England ; but I earnestly 
hope and pray that it may. 


Doar Mr, Rivers, my father is yory ill, He does 


not think, and I dare not hope, that he will live to see 
another spring; and he wants to see you so much, so 
very much,” 

That was all Harry read consecutively at that time; 
for, casting his eye rapidly lower down on the page, a 
group of two or three words caused him to start with 
sudden emotion. 

“TI must read this when I reach home,” he said, fold- 
ing up the letter carefully, and as carefully securing it in 
bis pocket-book. “Come with me, my friend. Take 
my arm, and we shall get along more quickly. So; that’s 
well. And so Rose—I mean Miss Vincent—commis- 
sioned you to find me, you say ?” 

“No, Mr. Rivers; I did not say that exactly, though 
perhaps it comes to the same thing. It was my little 
wife that is to be, Annette, you remember, sir, who sent 
me on this quest. And here I am, sir.” 

Harry’s lodging was not very far distant; but before 
he reached it he had learned from the woodsman what 
may be more briefly told in our own unadorned narra- 
tive. 

Captain Vincent was fast declining. From the date 
of Henry Rivers’s departure from the settlement his 
failure in health had become increasingly apparent; and 
it was accompanied for a time by a depression of spi 
and an infirmity of temper very painful to the members 
of his household. Of late, however, the sinking invalid 
had recovered from this mental affliction, and had exhi- 
bited a composure which was equally unexpected and 
consolatory. 

This change was in a great measure brought about, 
so Louis said, by the unremitting attentions of the young 
mistress, who rarely left her father’s side, though her 
own health suffered from this filial devotion. You 
would be troubled to see how pale and thin she has 
become, Mr. Rivers; but she never complains: it is not 
Miss Rose’s way,” said Louis. 

“And this letter?” said Harry, with a throbbing 
heart. 

With regard to the letter and the journey, it came 
about thus:—One day Louis, who, notwithstanding the 
trouble in the household of Captain Vincent, now and 
then found time and opportunity to pass a few words 
with his Annette, was urging on that damsel the pro- 
priety of fixing on an early day for their wedding. 

“TI wonder you should think of such a thing, Louis,” 
said the faithful maiden, “ when you know what sorrow 
thore is about us. I could not have supposed you could 
be so unfeeling.” 

Louis disclaimed the charge of being unfecling. He 
believed that he cared as much for the Captain and Miss 
Rose as could possibly be expected of him, and would 
gladly do anything in his power for their comfort; but 
he did not see—— 

“ Stop, Louis,” interposed Annctte. 
really do anything for their comfort ?” 

“ Only try me, Annette.” 

“Wait one moment, and we will see,” said the girl; 
and away sho ran. 

Louis waited many moments; but at length Annette 
returned. 

“You must go to Quebec, Louis, and find Mr. Rivers, 
if he is there, and give him this letter. It has been 
written many days, and has been waiting a messenger: 
you will be that messenger.” 

“ *Mr. Henry Rivers, Quebec, or elsewhere.’ Is that 
all the direction the letter is to have, Annette?” said 
Louis, turning it over. 

“Tt is all it can have. No one knows where Mr. 
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away from here, he was going to Quebec, as you know, 
Louis.” 

“ And if he should not be there, Annetie?” said the 
lover, carelessly. 

“ You must find him, wherever he is, sir,” replied the 
damsel, peremptorily. 

«The world is very wide, Annajte; but, never fear, I 
will follow his trail like a red Indian: only tell me what 
shall be my wages.” 

“Wages! Oh, sordid!” 
in mock disdain. 

“You know what I mean, Annette. When I am re- 
turned—weeks hence, months hence it may be—will you 
listen to me then ?” 

“Do your errand first, Louis,” said the coy maiden: 
“ it will be time enough then to listen to you.” And, 
saying this, she disappeared. 

It is not to be understood or supposed, however, that 
this was the parting scene between the two lovers; and, 
whatever communications passed between them in the 
succeeding interview, it was so far satisfactory that the 
young backwoodsman made instant and cheerful prepa- 
rations for his journey, and started off the next morn- 
ing; not through the forest, however, but down the 
broad St. Lawrence, in the Indian canoe previously men- 
tioned in our history, and which, after many days, 
landed the tired and solitary boatman at the town then 
Known as Three Rivers. Here Louis found a trading 
vessel preparing to leave that inland port for Quebec; 
and in this he accordingly took his passage. Thus far his 
errand had been successfully performed. It. was not 
until he landed, and found himself in the streets of a 
town (far more bewildering to him than the loneliest 
glades of an interminable forest), that his perplexities 
began. Nevertheless, fortune befriending him, he had, 
after two days spent in fruitless inquirics among sailors 
on the wharves, and tavern-keepers in the lower town, 
accidentally encountered the missing Englishman in the 
street. This was the backwoodsman’s story, as he 
walked by Harry’s side through the winding streets of 
Canada’s capital city. 

Rivers smiled, and said that his acquaintance did not 
lay among sailors and tavern-keepers. 

“Likely not, sir; but what was an ignorant fellow 
like me to doin aterrible big settlement like this, where 
there are people enough to stock and crop all Canada, let 
alone the whole world besides ?” 

“A big place, Louis! why, there are not cight thou- 
sand people in all Quebec.” 

“ Hight thousand !” exclaimed the bewildered hunter : 
“where. can they all find enough to eat?” he asked, 
in accents of pity. 

“ Well, we manage somehow; at any rate, I hope wo 
shall be able to find provender enough for one more 
while you remain in this terrible big settlement,” said 
Harry, gravely. 

“That won’t be long, Mr. Rivers. My business is 
done now I have found you and put the letter safe into 
your hands. I am off again to-night, sir.” 

“ Nonsense! we will return together. But you must 
give me twelve hours at least to make my arrangements: 
in the meantime you are my guest; and here we are at 
my house. Enter, friend.” 

How Harry after this hospitably busied himself in en- 
tertaining the fatigued and half-famished traveller, and 
in arranging for his night’s repose, need not be ‘told. 
{t was not till he once more found himself alone that he 
sat down to read Rose Vincent’s letter, which proceeded 
as follows :— 


“Dear Mr. Rivers, my father is very ill. He does 


And Annette turned away 





not think, and I dare not hope, that he will live to sec 
another spring; and he wants to see you so much, so 
very much. 

“ He has been in great distress of mind; but I am 
thankful that this is removed. Heis very calm now, and 
is able to look with much composure to the day of his 
death, which he feels, as I have said, cannot be far dis- 
tant. a % 4 * b x 

“You will think it very bold of me, I am afraid, to 
write so much and so freely to you, Mr. Rivers; for I 
remember that when you went away from us, last sum- 
mer, you seemed as though you were almost offended 
(as much so as your kind nature would let you be) with 
poor little Rose. It made me sad afterwards, and in- 
deed at the time, to think that it was so; and I puzzled 
myself very much to find out what I could have done to 
make youangry with me. But I could not think of any- 
thing in particular, only that I know I must have 
seemed to you quite an ignorant and silly child in many 
things. But whatever it might be, and though you may 
justly despise me, I hope you will pardon my present 
boldness when you read what more I have to write. 

“ Dear Mr. Rivers, I have a strange thing to tell you, 
that you cannot have any conception of: I am your 
cousin: my father tells me so; he has cleared up to 
me the great mystery of his life, and his real and right 
name is not George Vincent, but Vincent Fleming; and 
my name (though I cannot understand it exactly) is, or 
ought to be, Rose Fleming. 

“It is a long, and, in some respects, a sad story that 
my dear father told me one day; and it gave me so 
much surprise that I could not tell what to say, nor did 
I know whether to be more glad than sorry, or more 
sorry than glad. But I am glad that my father has 
relieved his mind of the great burden which he has 
borne all his life. It is this, I think, with other and 
more important things, which has made him so much 
happier now than I have ever known him, 

“Twill not trouble you by telling you all the story 
my father told me. Indeed, it would take too long to 
write; and you see Iam avery poor letter-writer. But 
the great thing is this, that you are my cousin (and this 
is why I have been so bold as to write ‘ dear Mr. Rivers’). 
It is in this way: my father says that he knew by your 
name, and something he overheard you say, almost at 
the first of your living at our little settlement, when you 
were going out on that dangerous expedition, that he 
and your mother were brother and sister. It is truo, is 
it not, that your mother’s name was Bessy Fleming 
before she married your father, and also that Miss 
Melly and Miss Prissy Fleming are your aunts? Well, 
they are mine too; and so we must be cousins. 

“T cannot understand why my father should have 
been so troubled at making that great discovery, for 
he could not think that you would ever have done him 
or me any harm, even if any could have been done, in 
consequence of your finding out who he was. But in- 
deed he was afraid of this, for some reason or other, 
and this made him behave so strangely to you, as I am 
sorry he did sometimes while you were with us. But 
this is all past and gone now; and if you will come back 
to us, you will find that my dear father has a great 
regard for you in his heart. 

« And now I have written so much—so much more 
than I thought of writing—it seems to me that I have 
been too bold and unmaidenly, though you are my—™ 
cousin. But you will forgive me, will you not? And 
why I wish you so to come and see my dear father 
before—before he is taken from me, is that he desires: 
to make plain to you all his history, though indeed you 
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may have heard some parts of it; and he wishes to put 
into your own hands some papers which will make clear 
your right to be his heir to all his property in England. 
He says that there is enough in Canada for me; and 
indeed there is more than enough; so I make so bold as 
to ask you once more to come to us, that you may receive 
what is your right. 

“ But while I am writing this the fear comes to my 
mind that it may be too late; that you may have left 
Quebec, and gone home to England. If it should be so, 
I shall be so sorry, so very sorry, not to see you once 
more before we part for all our lives after, and to be 
able to call you my own cousin. If it should be so, I will 
try to submit, and you shall have what is your right 
all the same; but I will not give up the hope of seeing 
you again. I pray earnestly that I may, and that you 
will help me, by your kind encouragements and advice, 
to bear the great sorrow which I see before me. 

“Dear cousin Henry, do not be angry with me when 
this reaches you, for writing so much and so freely, for 
I am indeed 

“ Your affectionate Roser. 

“P.S.—This letter was written almost a week ago, 
and has been waiting for a messenger. One is found at 
last—Louis—whom you know, and who promises faith- 
fully that he will find you.” 


Tt was late that night before Harry Rivers sought his 
pillow, still later before sleep came to aid his repose; 
but, having already inflicted on our readers the night 
‘thoughts of our hero on a previous occasion, we now 
draw the curtains around his bed and leave him to his 
dreamy cogitations. 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE VOYAGE, 

Late as it was when Rivers retired to rest, he was stir- 
ring with the earliest dawn, and was by the bedside of 
the backwoodsman while that hard-breathing gentleman 
was yet in his first sleep. A word roused him, however, 
and he sat bolt upright in his bed, while Harry opened 
to him his plans. 

“ Judging from what you said last night, Louis, you 
are not anxious to remain longer than you can help in 
Quebec.” 

“Not I, Mr. Rivers. 
like them. 
woods.” 

“T say amen to that. Probably, also, you may have 
before you the image of the little wife that is to be, pining 
in your absence.” 

* Maybe, Mr. Rivers,” said the backwoodsman, gaily ; 
“though, as to pining, I don’t know. But, anyway, I 
won’t deny that I want to see Annette again.” 

“ You would be a recreant lover if you did not, and I 
applaud you for your constancy,” rejoined Harry. 

“ Very good, Mr. Rivers; and, if I might make so 
bold, I don’t think you look overmuch displeased with 
the thought of leaving behind this wilderness of bricks 
and stone and shiny roofs; small blame to you either ; 
that is, sir, if, as I suppose, you keep to your intention 
of our going back together.” 

“ Undoubtedly: the only question is as to the time 
and manner of going back. As to me, my preparations 
are already made.” 

“ Good, sir; good again,” repeated Louis. “ Then the 
best thing I can do is—by your leave, Mr. Rivers.” 

The “by your leave” involved a gymnastic spring 
from the mattress on to the floor of the chamber, and 
Harry’s withdrawal while the backwoodsman went 
through his hasty toilette. They met again at the 
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breakfast-table, and there their plans were continued to 
be discussed. We need not follow the discussion, how- 
ever: it is enough to say that, on the evening of that 
same day, Harry’s portmanteau was taken on board 
another trading vessel of small burden, and that on the 
morrow he and Louis stepped on deck, bound for the 
port of Three Rivers. 

Happy days these of the ripened experience and 
advanced arts of the nineteenth century, when the time 
occupied by a voyage of a thousand—three thousand— 
miles can, by the aid of steam, be reduced to a certainty 
almost mathematical ; when we know that if we embark 
at Liverpool, say, on the 1st of any given month, we may 
predicate to within a few hours the very day on which 
(barring shipwreck or accident) we may be sure of land- 
ing at New York. There were no such certainties in 
the days of which we write; and, instead of a gaily 
appointed, smoking, puffing, and fast-speeding St. Law- 


rence steam-vessel, Harry and his companion were fain 


to content themselves with a leaky tub, whose rate of 
speed at best might be five knots an hour, and whose 
marvellous capability of being taken aback was beyond 
all known precedent. The “Trois Riviéres,” as it was 
named, after the port which owned so wonderful a craft, 
was manned by no less than five French Canadians and 
a monkey, and commanded by a Dutch skipper from the 
old country, whose great merits, in his own estimation, 
were twofold: first, he never ran his “little beauty,” as 
he called his boat, into any kind of danger, choosing 
rather to make a long voyage in point of time, than to 
be cut short in the midst, or what should have been the 
midst of it, by any foolhardiness of his own; and next, 
he boasted, with too much truth, that he could imbibe as 
much rum as any three men of his acquaintance, and 
still be sober enough to attend to his duty. His name 
was Van Dunk; and he might have been, for anything 
the present writer knows to the contrary, the original of 
the too-celebrated Mynheer Van Dunk, who never got 
drunk, though he drank brandy-and-water freely; a 
quart of the first to a pint of the last being his usual 
allowance daily. 

It was rum, however, in the absence of brandy, in 
which the captain of “ Les Trois Riviéres” delighted; 
for rum formed the greater part of his cargo, it being in 
much demand for the American Indian market ; and the 
close little cabin in which Harry and his backwoods 
friend passed their time when they were not on deck 
was full of the combined perfumes of that odoriferous 
liquid, tobacco, and bilge-water. 

The voyage was rough and tedious, for the wind was 
contrary; and Rivers, fretting exceedingly at every hour’s 
delay, wished that he had trusted himself to the forest 
route, which he had more than once passed over with his 
Indian guide. There was no help for it, however; and, 
finding that his remonstrances would no more disturb 
the phlegm of the sottish captain than his impatience 
would change the quarter from which the wind blew, he 
submitted himself to his fate, and found consolation and 
relief in alternately playing with the captain’s monkey 
and in confidential intercourse with Louis. 

As it is a long lane that has no turning, so it is a long 
journey that has no ending; and, after enduring the 
torments of a river voyage of something less than a hun- 
dred miles, which lasted almost a week, Harry sprung 
on shore at the water-port of Les Trois Riviéres, and in 
less than an hour re-embarked with his companion in 
the canoe which was to convey him to his destination. 

It is not necessary to follow the course of the travellers 
in their farther progress along the silent highway, ex- 
cepting to say that it was not without its peculiar perils 
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and hardships. Nothing is more pleasant to the imagi- 
nation, in some moods, than the dolce far niente of a 
gentle river for ever flowing on, and bearing on its placid 
bosom the enraptured swain, who, seated at the helm, 
lazily directs the course of his enchanted barque, while 
gazing with delight on the blue sky above, the green 
banks on either side, and the shifting scenes reflected in 
the calm, deep mirror over which he glides. But when 
the waters are neither gently flowing nor placid, and the 
current sets strongly against the anxious voyager, who, 
in a clumsy canoe and with Indian paddles, has to labour 
every inch of his way, for a hundred and fifty weary, 
monotonous miles; when the blue sky by day has in it 
a hot and angry sun to strike down on the unsheltered 
and fainting traveller with his fiercest beams, and the 
moonlit atmosphere by night chills him to the bone with 
its descending dews; or when these phenomena are 
varied by keen, cutting winds and drenching rains; and 
when the banks on either side are alternately desolate 
marshy swamps, or dark, gloomy, tangled forests which 
possibly conceal bloodthirsty and inhuman enemies—the 
enchantment soon surely ends. 

It was under some such circumstances as these last 
named that Harry Rivers and Louis the débonnaire con- 
tinued their journey to the settlement. Finally, how- 
ever, they reached it in safety, and, haggard with ex- 
treme toil and anxious care, our hero found himself once 
more within sight of the habitation in which he had 
passed so many happy days as his Castle of Indolence, 
as he had playfully termed it. 





THE CARRIAGES OF NAPLES. 


Tue stranger, on his arrival at Naples, cannot but be 
sarprised at the immense number of carriages that dash 
through the town in all directions, nor fail to be puzzled 
in reconciling the extent of this luxury with the means of 
a ruined nobility and a generally impoverished country. 

The fact, however, is, that almost every Neapolitan 
who pretends to anything like the rank of a gentleman 
considers some sort of equipage as an indispensable 
appendage, to support which he will miserably pinch 
himself in other points of domestic economy. Added 
to this, there are no taxes on carriages and horses; 
the tradespeople and others, who will never walk when 
they can afford to pay for a ride, particularly on a holi- 
day (and, besides the Sundays, there is some holiday or 
saint’s day at least every fortnight, on an average), con- 
tribute to the support of an amazing number of hackney 
coaches and cabriolets; and the very poorest of the 
people are as passionately fond of driving as their betters, 
and do contrive, by clubbing together, to indulge in 
that luxury on frequent occasions. It may thus be 
understood how Naples is more crowded with vehicles 
than any other of the European capitals. 

These vehicles are in almost every possible fashion 
and state of preservation. The richer or more tasteful 
classes drive carriages which would not disgrace our 
parks, and are, generally speaking, superior to any 
display of the sort made at Paris. The Neapolitans, 
indeed, with the exception of the Milanese, surpass all 
the Italians in coach-building and taste in a “turn-out ;” 
and though you certainly see some of the worst, you 
also see some of the best equipages in Italy and Naples. 
But what produces an amusing effect is, that you con- 
stantly see the extremes of good and bad at the same 
mstant. Most of the stylish, and all the more common 
part of this complicated machinery of communication 
proceed along the streets at a violent pace; and as these 





streets are all paved with large pieces of lava, not always 
well joined together, and as the inferior and infinitely 
more numerous portion of the equipages rattle fearfully 
as they go, the clamour produced might be thought 
almost the perfection of noise, were it not so frequently 
drowned by the shouts of the motley drivers and the 
bawling of their fares and of the foot-passengers. 

A writer in one of the early numbers of the “ Penny 
Magazine” gave the following account of the chief 
hack-vehicles of the Neapolitans :— 

Ist. The carozza daffito, or canestra, or cuarettella, 
which answers to our hackney-coach, but is generally a 
much more decent carriage, and not close, but open, 
with a head which can be raised or lowered. It is 
always drawn by two horses. The decent class of citizens 
are its greatest customers; but on holidays it is fre- 
quently found cram-full of washerwomen and porters. 

2nd. The corribolo, which answers to our hack-cab, but 
is a much lighter and more elegant machine. A light 
body, capable of holding two passengers, is suspended 
on springs ; one tough little horse runs in the shafts, and 
the driver sits on the shafts just before his fare. The 
body and wheels of the corvibolo are always painted and 
varnished, as are also those of the canestra; the horse 
of the one, and the horses of the other, are, moreover, 
generally put to with leathern harness. This little gig 
is invariably driven with great rapidity, and is a pleasant 
enough, but somewhat perilous conveyance. The corri- 
bolo is in great request with the men of the middling 
classes, and, on holidays, with both men and women of 
the poorer class. It is also a very great favourite with 
English midshipmen and sailors, who like to go fast. 
The number of this species of vehicle is truly extra- 
ordinary, as is also the manner in which they dart 
about; and it was to the corriboli that Alfieri more 
particularly referred (for the other kind of chaises are 
not nearly so abundant) when, in describing Naples, he 
spoke of— 

** All the gay gigs that flash like lightning there.” 

8rd. The Flower-pot Calesso.—This is truly a Nea- 
politan machine, which can be compared to nothing we 
possess. The body, like a section of a large flower-pot, 
or inverted cone cut perpendicularly in two and hol- 
lowed out, is fastened to the wooden axle-tree, which has 
no iron, but terminates in two wooden arms on which 
the wheels revolve. The horse is very loosely harnessed 
between the shafts; one, or, by hard squeezing, two 
passengers occupy the seat, whose entire weight rests 
on the axle, and only the weight of the shafts on the 
horse; then the driver leaps upon a narrow foot-board 
behind his passengers, and, grasping his reins and 
flourishing his whip over their heads, sets off at speed, 
his weight acting as on a lever, of which the axle-tree is 
the fulcrum, bringing down the hinder part of the vehicle, 
and making the shafts ascend at a very ambitious angle, 
their extreme points being often higher than the horse’s 
head. Sometimes a second passenger will jump up 
behind; but care must be taken not to overload the 
driver’s end of the lever without placing a counterbalance 
before, for in that case the belly-band, on which is all 
the pressure, would act unpleasantly on the horse, or 
even lift him off his feet. If, as frequently happens, a 
second horse is tied by the side of the other, outside the 
shafts, this flower-pot will travel at a tremendous rate ; 
for the machine itself, made entirely of wood, is very 
light, and the weight of the passengers and driver, if 
properly disposed, acts very slightly on the shaft-horse, 
who, like the comrade by his side, has only to pull. 

When new, this particular vehicle is frequently very 
smart, and eyen gaudy, the wooden hody being, painted 
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with flowers and coarsely gilt, the shafts and wheels 
as dazzling as bright red, yellow, or green can make 
them, and even parts of the shaft-horse’s harness covered 
with gilding, very much like what is put on our gilt 
gingerbread-nuts. Unfortunately, however, as the Nea- 
politans choose gaudy rather than lasting tints, and as 
their colours are badly laid on and the gilding most in- 
artificially applied, their calesst soon look very shabby. 

Ath. Il Calesso.—This is decidedly the popular machine 
—the carriage of the people. Though not so stylish or 
so fast, it has a great advantage over the flower-pot 
and the corribolo, for it can carry many more pas- 
sengers. With some ingenuity and sacrifice of com- 
fort a corribolo may be made to carry four and the driver ; 
and so indeed may a flower-pot; but the calesso has the 
capacity, on a pinch, of accommodating a round dozen. 
So far from being a rare, it is a common thing to see 
a rickety machine of the sort thus heavily laden :—Three 
men and womer on the seat, and two or three more on 
their laps or at their feet at the bottom of the chaise, 
with some of their legs dangling out in front of the 
wheels; three more hanging on behind; a boy or a 
sturdy lazzarone seated on the shafts, and a couple of 
little children bestowed in a net fastened to the axle-tree 
and dangling between the nether part of the calesso 
and the ground: these constitute the loading of the 
calesso. ‘To all of these must be added the driver. He 
cither stands up erect with the passengers behind the 
vehicle, holding the reins and flourishing his whip over 
the heads of those who are seated within it, or, shorten- 
ing the reins, places himself on the shafts close at the 
horse’s croup, and there drives away with his legs 
dependent from the shafts. 

This calesso is generally drawn by two horses, one 
between the shafts and the other outside of them. These 
are harnessed in the rudest manner with ropes and 
string, scarcely an inch of leather being visible. The 
great inconvenience attending travelling in it is, that 
the driver is apt to be obliged to stop and get down 
every quarter of an hour to splice a rope or to make all 
right with a bit of twine. The capacious body of this 
calesso is all made of wood. It is generally furnished 
with a hood of untanned hide, which can be brought over 
the heads of the “ insides ;” but it has no springs beneath, 
being merely slung on braces that are sometimes made 
of leather. The driver of a vehicle of this sort is almost 
invariably a fellow of loquacity and humour, and the best 
of all sources to go to for notions of the popular habits 
and feelings of the country. This mainly arises from 
his considering it his duty to amuse his passengers. 

The true time to see these popular vehicles in all their 
glory is, of course, on some grand festival in the city of 
Naples. In the simple marriage contracts of the female 
peasantry there are positive clauses inserted, that their 
husbands shall take them to such and such feste in the 
course of the year. Consequently, when Naples is the 
scene of the festival, in they come flocking from all parts, 
every family or set of friends that can afford it driving 
away in a calesso. These vehicles, when they have been 
any time in use, are still shabbier than the tarnished 
flower-pots; but, ornamented as they are on some of 
the holidays with branches and boughs of trees, with 
flowers or with clustering nuts, and in all with the gay 
coloured dresses of their occupants, they look sufficiently 
gay and pleasing. 

As it was under the old régime, so is it in the days of 
Garibaldi and of Victor Emmanuel : the streets of Naples 
are as stirring as ever, and the Neapolitans the same 
light-hearted race, but with an increasing number of 
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A BILL was passed last year enabling judges to add 
flogging to imprisonment for the offence known as 
garrotting. Under the pressure of public terror, few 
voices were uttered against the measure, the efficacy of 
which was soon amply proved. At the same time, it 
was feared by some that this summary punishment 
might be the beginning of a reaction from the excessive 
leniency of modern punishment to the inhuman severity 
of olden times. Little was said, however, to this effect 
in the House of Commons, where the debate was described 
by the “Times” as the protest of those “who have 
heads to be broken and lives to lose,” against modern 
theories of the treatment of criminals which have in- 
vested them with privileges and rights, and surrounded 
them, in the name of punishment, with much that, out- 
side a prison, honesty can hardly obtain as its reward. 
In fact, there is not much exaggeration in the humorous 
lines supposed to be written on a slate by a prisoner 
under sentence of penal servitude for the second time, 
and who had been often convicted :— 
‘* T cannot take my walks abroad, 
I’m under lock and key ; 
And much the public I applaud 
For all their care of me. 
Not more than others I deserve, 
In fact, much less than more ; 
Yet I have food while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door. 
The honest pauper in the street 
Half-naked I behold ; 
While I am clad from head to fect, 
And covered from the cold. 
Thousands there are who scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head ; 
But I’ve a warm and well-aired cell, 
A bath, good books, good bed. 
While they are fed on workhouse fare, 
And grudged their scanty food, 
Three times a day my meals I get, 
Sufficient, wholesome, good. 
Then to the British public health, 
Who all our care relieves ; 
And while they treat us as they do 
They’ ll never want for thieves.” 

Certainly, in passing from the one extreme of cruelty, 
there was a jump to the opposite extreme of “ petting,” 
some modification of which was much needed for insolent 
or misconducted prisoners. 

Meanwhile, let the following account, and the en- 
graving accompanying, of some ancient modes of punish- 
ment, make those who read it thankful that they live 
in more humane times. We are not speaking of pri- 
soners and criminals only, for our artist has included 
the dunce’s cap and the birch rod in his list of ancient 
implements of terror. The educational “ persuaders,” 
marked 12, 13, 14, and 15 in our illustration, made 
schoolboy days troublesome to some of those who are 
not yet far advanced in years. Many remember the 
cruelty which was used to little scholars, by teachers who 
were frequently in all ways unfit for their important office. 

The first school to which the writer of these notes 
was sent was presided over by an elderly lady, who 
used various plans of punishment. There was the 
black hole, into which the naughty children were put, 
notwithstanding that one little girl who had been shut 
up in it died in a fit, most probably from fright. There 
was also the truant-clog, which was fastened to the legs 
of culprits who offended by stopping away. In those 
days canes were dearer than they are now; it was there- 
fore considered economical to use a stout leathern tor- 
mentor called the “taws.” This was a strip of stout leather, 
about eighteen inches long and rather more than an 





those who have other objects than passing pleasure. 


inch in width, which was divided at one end into several 
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tails. ‘he “ taws” were very effective when applied vigor- 
ously to the fingers or shoulders. There was also the 
dunce’s cap, to which, when the circumstances required 
it, might be attached a long, red, forked tongue, with the 
word “liar” printed upon it. Besides, there was the 
birch rod, a more formidable weapon than might be sup- 
posed by those who have not experienced its effects, and 
which is in use in certain public and other schools at 
the present time. Under the discipline of such instru- 
ments, in insufficient and unventilated space, often in 
undrained and pestilential localities, the unfortunate 
small boys and girls were sent to be taught their 
rudiments. 

If space permitted, we could give detailed descriptions 
of the dismal appearance of some of these preparatory 
schools, in which there were neither pictures, nor maps, 
nor cheerful objects; of the Babel-like confusion and 
noises of the various children busy with their lessons; 
of the long hours spent in forced silence, without ex- 
ercise, in gloomy interiors, and of other unpleasant 
matters, which the schoolboys and girls of these days 
ought to feel thankful that they have in a great measure 
escaped. We must, however, move on to the master’s 
school, where similar educational stimulants were applied, 
but with far greater strength; and, in addition, there was 
pulling of the ears and cuffing of the faces. Besides, we 
have painful recollections of the punishments inflicted 
with four, and sometimes five, long canes firmly tied 
together with shoemaker’s wax-end; of seeing boys 
stripped, horsed, and brutally flogged, for not com- 
pleting almost impossible tasks, and other things which 
we do not like to think about. 

To go back to more remote times, and note the punish- 
ments which were inflicted on offenders of more mature 
years, it is worthy of remark that, during the Anglo- 
Saxon period, fines, instead of long imprisonment and 
capital executions, were in the majority of cases resorted 
to; but more severe measures were introduced by the 
Normans, some of the most stringent laws being con- 
nected with the preservation of the royal parks and 
forests. The very formation of these forests involved 
acts of cruel tyranny. In 1087 William the Conqueror 
gave orders to lay waste the fertile land between the 
Humber and the Tees, to the extent of sixty miles; and 
many towns, villages, etc., were burned down, the im- 
plements of industry destroyed, and the cattle driven 
away. Lord Lyttelton, speaking of these devastations, 
and those caused by the forest-laws in England, observes 
that “ Attila no more deserves the name of the ‘ scourge 
of God’ than did this merciless tyrant ; nor did he, nor 
any other destroyers of nations, make more havoc in an 
enemy’s country than William did in hisown.” In those 
old times there were constant encroachments on private 
property, cruel punishments for even the most slight 
offences committed within the verge of the forest, heavy 
tolls on all merchandise passing through any of the 
king’s forests, extravagant claims made by forest-officers, 
and frequent changes of boundaries, to bring an offence 
within the scope of the laws. Other numerous hardships 
which those old laws inflicted will be found in detail in 
Manwood’s book on this subject. 

From the Norman period century after century passed 
without any remission of extreme and barbarous punish- 
ments. In the histories of London we find startling 
accounts of the wholesale hanging of persons, the only 
fault to be found with some being that they had no visi- 
ble means of living. We read of offenders being dragged 
through the rough and ill-paved streets by a horse, some- 
times on a hurdle, and sometimes without one, to the 





and in other ways mutilated before life had departed. 
Some were flayed alive ; and there scems to be truth in 
the tradition that the skins of offenders were sometimes 
in those dark days nailed on the doors of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The punishment of burning was commonly resorted 
to for various charges, but more especially for what were 
called heresy and witchcraft. It is said even that huge 
caldrons were used for boiling persons alive; and it should 
be remarked that the most crucl punishments were 
inflicted upon women. 

It seems clear that the rack and the wheel, on 
which human bones were broken, were not so much 
employed in England as in Spain, Germany, and some 
other countries, although to some extent used. ‘There 
were, however, other methods employed for the pur- 
pose of extorting confession, which were very severe ; 
and if by means of the rack a handbreadth might be 
added to the stature, and the most excruciating pain 
caused, the gauntlets must have been almost as intoler- 
able. These held the wrists while the prisoner was sus- 
pended with outstretched arms in the air, until the blood 
seemed to flow from every part of the body into the 
arms, and burst out at the finger-ends. There was also 
“the scavenger’s daughter” (No. 3 in the engraving). 
Into the upper circle of this the head of the unfortunate 
prisoner was fixed; into the two rings below, the arms ; 
and into those at the bottom, the legs; and the whole could 
be locked, and the body kept in a most limited compass 
and in the most uncomfortable position. This instru- 
ment may be seen in the Tower Armoury, and also the 
iron collar (marked 5). This collar of torture has been 
attributed to the Spaniards, but, as it seems, without 
much positive evidence. The collar weighs 143lbs., and 
is armed with knobs or studs of a pointed form. The 
bilboe (No. 7) is traditionally said to have formed one of 
a large number which were captured at the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, having been brought for the purpose 
of fettering the legs of the English seamen when our 
fleet should be captured ! 

Although small in size, the thumb-screw must not be 
passed without notice. Specimens are also in the Tower 
collection. Some are made for one thumb, and others 
for two. There is space for the thumb or thumbs, 
which can be gradually contracted by means of a screw. 
This might be applied at the same time as the scavenger’s 
daughter, without the sufferer haying any power of re- 
sistance. 

In one of Hogarth’s truthful pictures, which has every 
appearance of having been drawn from life, is a re- 
presentation of the means used, no farther back than 
1729, to extort confession. The culprit, Thomas Bain- 
bridge, Governor of the Fleet Prison, is being examined 
before a committee of the House of Commons, on the 
charge of which he was found guilty of great treachery 
of trust, extortion, cruelties, and other acts against the 
laws, and misdemeanour. Stationed round a table are 
the members of the committee, dressed in the wigs and 
peculiar costume of the period. Bainbridge, who is 
kneeling, is almost naked, his only covering being dirty 
rags; on his neck is fixed a wooden or iron plank, into 
which, in holes at the other end, the arms are locked. 
What seems to be a thumb-screw, and other instruments 
of torture, are on the table. 

The antiquity of the executioner’s block (No. 8), also 
in the Tower, is not very certain; but the traditions of 
this ancient stronghold allege that on this the fair neck 
of Anne Boleyn was severed, and that the same axe and 
block were used at the execution of Lady Jane Grey. 


place of execution, and in certain cases hanged, quartered, | The Earl of Essex, it is said, closes the list of unfortu- 
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nates whose life was ended by these grim-looking relics. 
he last persons, accused of treason, who were put to 
death by means of the axe and block of the executioner 
in England, were William, Earl of Kilmarnock, who was 
beheaded on Tower Hill on the 18th August, 1746; 
Arthur, Lord Balmerino, on the same day; and Lord 
Lovat, April 9th, 1747, for their share in the rebellion 
of 1745. In 1753 three traitors’ heads surmounted 
''emple Bar, and one of them, at any rate, had been seen 
by Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and others of their 
celebrated contemporaries. 

In France, during the days of the revolution, the ma- 
chine invented by Dr. Guillotin, and afterwards so fear- 
fully and familiarly known by his name, superseded the 
use of the axe and block; but the instrument of execu- 
tion known in Scotland by the name of the maiden 
(No. 19) is of somewhat similar construction, but of 
far greater antiquity. The maiden forms a striking 
feature in the museum of the Royal Scotch Society 
of Antiquarians. The central framework is tall, and 
painted black. At the top is a pulley, over which a 
cord is passed by which can be raised a heavy stope, in 
which is fixed a large, sharp blade, which moves in a 
groove. Just below this there is a block, something 
similar to that preserved in the Tower. On the stone 
and blade being raised to near the pulley, the cord can 
be fastened to a spring which, by means of a slight 
touch, can cause the cord to be released; and then the 
blade descends with great force from its elevated posi- 
tion to the block below. By this instrument the 
Regent Albany, who is said to have introduced it into 
Scotland, and others, were beheaded. 

But of all the descriptions of capital punishment 
which have been used in England, there have becn none 
so common as hanging. It is now the only extreme 
kind of punishment used, and that only for the crime of 
murder ; but, not long since, this method of destruction of 
human life, in the presence of a degraded multitude, was 
employed for a variety of offences, such as highway 
robbery, burglary, horse and sheep stealing, clipping 
the coin of the realm, passing bad money, taking wet 
clothes from the hedges or commons, stealing from shops 
and warehouses, and so many other offences that our 
present limited space prevents their bare mention. 
Every “hanging day,” or “Black Monday,” as it was 
sometimes called, gangs of convicted prisoners were put 
to death. Since the “new drop” has superseded the 
gallows at Tyburn, as many as sixteen human beings— 
men, women, and youths—have been hanged, most of 
them for crimes which would now be punished by slight 
imprisonment, on one Black Monday. 

In those days of the past—which by some, even now, 
are so much lauded-—the gallows, in the metropolis, 
was not always fixed in one place. For a considerable 
time the Elms, in Smithfield, which stood in the direc- 
tion of what is now called Snow Hill, was a spot on 
which many executions of this nature took place,* and 
after that became disused T'yburn was resorted. to; but 
in the last century, before the drop was established at 
Newgate, hanging was common in almost every district 
of London. An inscription, still existing in Barbican, 
states that certain criminals were exccuted on that spot 
for setting fire to some premises which formerly stood 
there. Fora murder committed in Fetter Lane the con- 
victed murderer was hanged there. In 1768 John Power 
was hanged at Execution Dock. In 1758 John White 
and his brother were executed on Kennington Common. 


* Most of the burnings in Smithficld were done about thirty yards to 


the east of the old gateway which still leads to the church of Saint 
Bartholomew the Great, 
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In 1760 a man was executed at the foot of Bow Street, 
Covent Garden; and in the Haymarket, Chiswell Street, 
etc., persons have been hanged. The scenes at these exe- 
cutions led to great confusion, and at times were attended 
with the loss of life, caused by overcrowding and rioting. 
There are instances recorded of a lawless mob taking 
by force the dead bodies of persons who have been 
executed from the authorities, and laying them on the 
door-steps of those who have accused them of their 
crimes. A common sentence, not long since, was for 
convicts to be “hanged, drawn, and quartered;” and, 
after that, schools of surgery and medicine claimed a 
proportion of the bodies of those who were executed, for 
the purpose of dissection. Hogarth, in one of his prints 
on the “ Progress of Cruelty,” has given an illustration 
of this process, which we have partly copied in the 
slight sketch, No. 30; but we have been forced to leave 
out some of the most shocking details. In this print the 
body of the criminal, with the operators at work, is seen 
surrounded by grim-looking professors. These scenes 
even became places of resort for ladies of fashion and 
others, who paid for admission; and the more notorious 
the criminal, the greater proved the attraction. 

More dangerous culprits, such as highwaymen, etc., 
were hanged in chains on gibbets, which, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, might, from about the 
middle to the end of the last century, be seen in all 
directions. Gibbets at Blackwall and other parts of the 
shores of the Thames met the eyes of the traveller this 
way; and. on Blackheath, Finchley and Kennington 
Commons, Hounslow Heath, and various other places, 
the dead bodies of criminals were “permanently sus- 
pended.” ‘This intention was not altogether fulfilled ; 
for in the “ Annual Register” for 1763 it is stated that 
“all the gibbets in the Edgeware Road, on which many 
malefactors were hung in chains, were cut down by 
persons unknown.” About thirty or forty years ago a 
pitman, during a strike, was, for the murder of a magis- 
trate near South Shields, sentenced to be gibbeted in 
the centre of a large piece of waste water, close to the 
ancient Saxon church of Jarrow. Ona dark, stormy 
night the body and its frame of ironwork was myste- 
riously removed, much to the satisfaction of most 
persons, who were annoyed at the revival of such a 
barbarous practice. 

The skeletons of murderers are still kept in various 
towns and cities of England. That of the notorious 
Sarah Maleolm, who was executed about 1732 for the mur- 
der of her mistress and two other persons in the Temple, 
was dissected, and afterward the skeleton, in a glass case, 
was presented to the Botanic Garden at Cambridge. 
Two days before her execution she sat, dressed in a 
scarlet dress, to Hogarth for her portrait. 

The scourge and pincers (Nos. 16, 17, 18), and the fire- 
grates, are suggestive of the old methods of punishment. 
The brand (No. 4), which was common long ago, is still 
in use for marking deserters and felons. 

If we may judge from the various ingenious plans 
which wore devised for the cure and punishment of 
scolding women, it would seem that the necessity for 
improvement in this respect was great. The branks, 
examples of which we give (Nos. 24, 25, 26, and 27), aro 
inventions used for the cure of scolds. -It has, however, 
been suggested that they were often fixed upon the heads 
of those who now would be considered fit for accommo- 
dation in a lunatic asylum. The branks were fixed over 
the face and head, and a sharp spike, or some other mat- 
ter, stopped the voice by preventing the tongue from 
moving. An interesting account of these instruments 
will be found in the “ Archzological Journal,” vol. xiii, 
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Tho ducking-stool, used for a similar purpose as the 
branks, is a low, rudely formed, four-wheeled carriage, 
to Which could be fastened the person to be punished, 
who was then pushed to some neighbouring pond. The 
framework could then be made to work by means of the 
handle (about twenty-three feet long), with a see-saw 
action, and the party plunged into and raised from the 
water as many times as might be thought necessary. 
A ducking-stool is still preserved in Leominster Church, 
and there is another at Wootton Bassett, on which is 
the date 1668, 

Nor were the male sex unprovided with peculiar pun- 
ishments, which have not been referred to above; for 
instance, the drunkard’s cloak (No. 31). This is a cask, 
with one end knocked out, so that the legs would have 
power of action; a hole made at the other end allowed 
the head to pass through, and there were also openings 
for the arms. In this costume the tippler was led through 
the streets. For the soldiers there was the wooden 
horse, on which they were often tied for hours together. 
Besides, there was the pillory, into which good men have 
been put; cropping of ears; cutting off the hands for 
offences against the Star Chamber, etc. The stocks and 
whipping-posts, which were once to be seen in every 
parish, have now disappeared from all except a few re- 
mote districts. Imprisonment in loathsome dungeons is 
no longer practised in England; and with horror we 
read of the manner in which the felons were mixed with 
unfortunate debtors in pestilential fever dens, that were 
scenes of vice and depravity which no pen can adequately 
describe. Amongst the curiosities of the past, in 
Hogarth’s pictorial records of last century, we have 
pictures of some of these. Nor is the improved treat- 
ment of the insane less marked; and in other ways 
there is reason for thankfulness. And it is particularly 
gratifying to find that, while most of the barbarous 
punishments have gone out of use, by the means of 
improved police, by better lighting of the streets, and 
by the spread of education, there is a diminution of 
crime in proportion to the advance of the population. 





EDMUND SPENSER AS A SACRED POET. 

(BY THE BBV, FREDERICK ARNOLD.) 
Ir is with peculiar pleasure that I claim for Edmund 
Spenser a place among that noble company, the Sacred 
Poets of England. Those who are familiar with Spen- 
ser’s writings will at once anticipate the grounds on 
which this claim is based. There are the directly re- 
ligious expressions of some portions of his writings, 
and the indirectly religions character of other por- 
tions. There are many proofs of a generous, tender, 
and profound nature; moreover, many evidences, not 
altogether without alloy, of earnest religious feeling. He 
was indeed a man of rare genius, and of many sorrows— 
one who enjoyed a transient flush of prosperity and fame, 
but whose days closed amid the sombre shadows of un- 
happiness and disappointment. Let us humbly hope 
that in his case sorrow wrought in him its purifying 
and beneficent work, and that his last days, though his 
saddest, were his best. 

Let us first speak of his chief, his immortal work, the 
“Faerie Queene.” It is not areligious poem, but it isa 
work which religious men have deeply loved. Good 
Archbishop Usher refused even to look at a work by 
an author who attacked Spenser, and his volume was 
the favourite companion of the holy Heber in his 


solitary rambles. In the language of Milton, the muse 
of Spenser— 








OLD ENGLISH MODES OF PUNISHMENT. 


Sung 
Of tournoys and of trophies cane 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than moeis the car,” 

Milton has dwelt on the religious reference of the 
aes of Spenser. “ Assuredly,” he beautifully writes, 
“we bring not innocence into the world: we bring im- 
purity rather. That which purifies is trial, and trial is 
by what is contrary ; which was the reason why our sage, 
serious poet Spenser (whom I dare be known to think 
a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas), describing true 
temperance under the person of Guyon, brings him with 
his palmer through the Cave of Mammon and the Bower 
of Bliss, that he might see and know, and yet abstain.” 
Spenser prefixed to the “ Faerie Queene” a letter to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which he intended should explain the 
design of his work, which he styles “ a continued allegory 
or dark conceit.” In this letter he says, that in his last 
canto he had intended to show that the armour on a true 
knight is none other than the armour of a Christian 
man, as set forth by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. No earthly muse could do more than feebly 
follow that sublime description of the panoply of the 
warrior of the cross: “ Stand therefore, having your loins 
girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness; and your feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield of 
faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

A competent critic has declared of the “ Faerie Queene” 
that in no poem is the elevation of morality blended with 
the romance of chivalry with such singular success ; 
nowhere, not even in Milton, are the vagaries of the 
pagan world made so admirably subservient to the pur- 
poses of a Christian lesson. Nevertheless, we cannot 
altogether coincide with this extreme language of eulo- 
gium. Some of Spenser’s writings, as we have said, are 
directly religious; but the “ Faerie Queene” is only 
slightly i ctly so. It also contains some things 
which could only be adduced with regret and hesitation. 
Our readers will probably thank us for bringing before 
them at one view some of the passages best suited to 
our purpose. The Spenserian stanza, the poet’s mavr- 
vellous creation, is the greatest metrical triumph of the 
English language. How wonderfully the great critics 
are sometimes mistaken! Dryden speaks of the “ill 
choice of his stanzas,” 


SINAI AND OLIVET. 
The highest mount, 
Such one as that same mighty man of God 
That blood-red billows like a walléd front 
On either side disparted with his rod, 
Till that his army dry-foot through them yod,* 
Dwelt forty days upon; where, writ in stone, 
With bloody letters by the hand of God, 
The bitter doom of death and balefull moan 
He did receive, whiles flashing fire around him shono; 


Or, like that sacred hill, whose head full hie 
Adorned with fruitful olives all around, 

Ts, as it were, for endlesse memory 

Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found 
For ever with a flowering girlond crowned. 


DAILY GRACE. 
Ay me, how many perils do enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 
Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold, 
And stedfast truth acquit him ont of all, 


: MINISTRATION OF ANGELS. 
And is there care in heaven? And is thero love 
In heavenly spirits to these croatures base 
That may compassion of their evila move? 





* Yod, from the old verb yede, yeade, yood, to go. 
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There is: else much more wretched were the caso 
Of men than beasts, But O! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so ; 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

Y'o serve to wicked man—to serve his wicked foc ! 


How oft do thoy their silver bowers leave 
‘Yo come to succour us that succour want! 
Iiow oft do they with, golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward : 
0, why should heavenly God to mon have such regard ? 


FRAIL ESTATE OF MAN. 


Such is the weakness of all mortal hope, 
So tickle is the state of earthly things, 
That, ere they come unto their aiméd scope, 
They fall too short of our frail reckonings, 
And bring us bale and bitter sorrowings, 
Instead of comfort which we should embrace: 
This is the state of kaisars and of kings! 
Let none, therefore, that is in meaner place 
Too greatly grieve at any his unlucky case! 
THE MIND THE MEASURE OF WEALTH. 


In yain do men 
The Heavens of their fortune’s fault accuse, 
Sith they know best which is the best for them: 
For they to each such fortune do diffuse 
As they do know each can most aptly use. 
For not that which men covet most, is best; 
Nor that thing worst which men do most refuse ; 
Bat fittest is, that all contented rest 
With that they hold: each hath his fortune in his breast. 


It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor: 

or some, that hath abundance in his will, 

Hath not enough, but wants in greatest store ; 

And other, that hath little, asks no more, 

But in that little is both rich and wise; 

For wisdom is most riches: fools, therefore, 

They are which fortunes do by vows devise, 
Sith each unto himself his life may fortunizg. 


And what about Spenser’s life? it may be asked. How 
far does it present relations corresponding with his 
poetry? We do not design to attempt any formal bio- 
graphy; and indeed the materials for a biography are 
disappointingly scanty. But we know enough of the 
story of his life to see how chequered was his career, how 
side by side with his prosperity came misfortune as an at- 
tendant, and how an almost unexampled fame was attended 
by almost unparalleled suffering. When a young man at 
college he was obliged to withdraw from the university 
through the scantiness of his means. This must have 
been very galling to a promising and sensitive scholar. 
It is said that he lost a fellowship for which he competed, 
and for which the victorious candidate was the celebrated 
Bishop Andrewes. The story is told, that, when the 
wainscot of Spenser’s room at college was pulled down, 
a number of cards were discovered, on which were written 
stanzas of the “ Faerie Queene.” It must have been an 
embarrassing question with the young poet, what he 
should best do with himself under these unfavourable 
circumstances. He was of gentle blood ; indeed, he often, 
perhaps with some little weakness, speaks of the “ house 
of ancient fame” from which he descended. This 
“house” was that of Sir John Spenser, of Althorpe; and 
it has been truly said that the “ Faerie Queene” “ out- 
shines any jewel in the Spenser coronet.” But his 
means appear to have been narrow, and his way to a 
livelihood uncertain. He himself was a Londoner—so he 
has twice told us; but at this period he went down into 
the north of England to dwell with some relations or 
friends. It has been conjectured that he was probably 
employed as a tutor. Here he had to undergo the 
unhappiness of “tricked and insulted affection.” The 





young poet found his consolation in songs. He wrote 
the first of his works, the “Shepherd’s Calendar,” a beau- 
tiful specimen of pastoral poetry, which made—so& Mr. 
Hallam considers—an epoch in our literature. His friends 
advised him to go up to London, where his name might 
procure him the favour of thecourt. In the “ Eclogues” 
he tells us how the shepherd, meaning himself, was ad- 
vised by a friend to quit the hill country and its barren 
solitudes, and seek a more genial soil. 

This friend was an old college acquaintance, Mr. 
Harvey, alaborious antiquary. He had in his hands, fora 
long time, the manuscript of the “Faerie Queene.” He 
kept it so long that the poet was obliged earnestly to re- 
quest its return. At last it was-sent back, and with a 
discouraging opinion of its merits. Happily Spenser ap- 
pealed toa more qualified judge. This. was the illustrious 
Philip Sidney, to whom Harvey had introduced him. 
Spenser has given him the title, which posterity has 
emphatically confirmed, of a “ noble and virtuous gentle- 
man, worthy of all titles of learning and chivalry.” 
Fuller calls him an “ ubiquitarian,” as he appears equally 
in the lists of poets, scholars, lawyers, and statesmen. 
Spenser called upon him at Leicester House, and in- 
troduced himself by sending in one of the cantos of his 
poem, in very much the same way as, long afterwards, 
the poet Crabbe obtained the support and countenance 
of Burke. The following very improbable circumstance is 
said to have occurred, according to Hughes’s narrative:— 
“Mr. Sidney was much surprised with the description of 
Despair in that canto, and is said to have shown an un- 
common kind of transport on the discovery of so new 
and uncommon a genius. After he had read some 
stanzas he turned to his steward and bade him give the 
person that brought the verses fifty pounds; but upon 
reading the next stanza he ordered the sum to be 
doubled. The steward was no less surprised than his 
master, and thought it his duty to make some delay in 
executing so sudden and lavish a bounty; but, upon 
reading one stanza more, Mr. Sidney raised his gratuity 
to two hundred pounds, and commanded the steward to 
give it immediately, lest, as he read farther, he might be 
tempted to give away his whole estate.” The existence 
of such a story, though unlikely in the details, shows 
the high esteem in which Spenser was held by Sidney. : 

Worthy Fuller also tells the following anecdote of 
the poet and his fortunes :—*“ There passeth a story 
commonly told and believed, that Spenser, presenting 
his poems to Queen Elizabeth, she, highly affected 
therewith, commanded the Lord Cecil, her treasurer, to 
give him an hundred pounds; and when the treasurer (a 
good steward of the Quecn’s money) alleged that the 
sum was too much, ‘Then give him,’ quoth the Queen, 
‘what is reason;’ to which the lord consented, but was 
so busied, belike, about matters of higher concernment, 
that Spenser received no reward; whereupon he pre- 
sented this petition on a small piece of paper to the 
Queen on her progress :— 

* I was promised, on a time, 

To have reason for my rhyme: 

From that time until this season 

I received nor rhyme nor reason.’ 
Hereupon the Queen gave strict orders (not without 
some check to her treasurer) for the present payment of 
the hundred pounds she first intended unto him.” I 
think this familiar story may be accepted. The more I 
know of Fuller the more am I convinced of his intense 
honesty. 

The life of a poet depending on a patron is pro- 
verbially uncertain and unhappy. Sir Philip Sidney 
was a man who might be relied upon; but unhappily 
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he was very much abroad. The Queen’s great minister, 
Raleigh, took lasting offence at some passages in the 
poems, of’ a political and polemical nature, and Spenser 
still further exasperated him by speaking of “a mighty 
peer’s displeasure,” in that canto of his poem where 
a description of Detraction is given. Thus, too, the 
poet sums up the uneasiness and unhappiness of his 
life :— 





** To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, and to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy princess’ grace, yet want her peer’s; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with care ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortloss despair ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


Sir Philip Sidney was not, however, a man perma- 
nently to neglect a meritorious and suffering poet. 
Sidney was the nephew of the powerful favourite, Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and he commended the poet 
to his uncle’s good offices. In 1579 Lord Leicester sent 
Spenser abroad on some political service, the nature of 
which is unknown, but in which he appears to have ac- 
quitted himself well. Indeed, he appears to have been an 
excellent man of business. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that a poet is naturally incapacitated for the ordi- 
nary business of life. Milton made an excellent Latin 
secretary, and Sir Walter Scott made an excellent clerk 
of session. Upon his return an important political 
appointment was procured for Spenser, which was a most 
promising opening for a young man of twenty-seven. 
In 1850 Arthur, Lord Grey, of Walton, was appointed 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. Spenser became his secretary, 
and afforded every evidence of political sagacity, and of 
abilities that might have served the State well in the 
highest positions. The kind administration of Lord 
Grey did not last more than two years. Spenser 
returned with him to England, and appears to have 
lived in London for about four years. He was not for- 
gotten, and it was determined to make a provision for 
him in Ireland. The Council of Munster was busily 
engaged in settling the country after an unhappy era of 
war and rebellion. They allotted lands to men who 
were able to spend money in their cultivation, and who 
were likely to possess a civilizing influence over a then 
barbarous region. Many thousand acres out of the con- 
fiscated estate of the Earl of Desmond were allotted to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in acknowledgment of his important 
military services. A most modest proportion fell to the 
lotof Spenser. An estate of 3028 acres, in the county of 
Cork, was assigned to him, together with the castle of 
Kilcolman. Mr. Howitt has personally examined the 
locality, and his report is not very favourable. “ When 
we hear Kilcolman described by Spenser’s biographers 
as romantic and delightful, it is evident that they judged 
of it from mere fancy; and when all writers about him 
talk of the Mulla flowing through his grounds and past 
his castle, they give the reader a most erroneous idea. 
‘The castle, it must be remembered, is on a wide plain, 
the hills are a couple of miles or more distant, and the 
Mulla is more than two miles off. We see nothing at 
the castle but the wide, boggy plain, the distant, naked 
hills, and the weedy pond under the castle walls.’ In 
the denuded state of the country the scene may at pre- 
sent appear barren and desolate; but we still cling to 
the ‘dea that when the castle was still standing, and 
there were waving woods between the grounds and the 
hills and the river, Kilcolman would not be ill adapted 
to fulfil the popular notion of a poet’s residence. 


EDMUND SPENSER AS A SACRED POET. 





Spenser and Raleigh had probably some business re- 
lations, since they were both sharers in the confiscated 
lands. But these two great men had, beyond any busi- 
ness, much in common. Raleigh, through all his life of 
adventure, retained his love for the Muse; and Spenser, 
though his life was devoted to the Muse, had also seen 
something of adventure. Raleigh now came to visit 
Spenser. It was in a season unfortunate for himself. 
This was in 1589; and a ms. letter at Lambeth, of that 
year, says, “ My lord of Essex hath chased Mr. Raleigh 
from court, and confined him into Ireland.” Raleigh 
was one of those “that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters.” He gave himself 
the appropriate title, according to the quaint fashion of 
those days, “'The Shepherd of the Ocean.” Spenser was 
then busy with his continuation of his great poem, and 
in the quiet retreat of Kilcolman Raleigh himself seems 
at this time to have touched the lute. How interesting 
and instructive must have been the conversation of those 
two marvellous men; and often, we are persuaded, as 
they wandered along the banks of the Mulla, would their 
conversation deepen into heartfelt earnestness. For cach 
felt deeply the marvellous providence that characterized 
that wonderful transition age in which they lived, each 
possessed the sensibilities of an enlightened conscience, 
and each, through various errors and through many 
sorrows, clung fast to the hope of redemption through the 
Saviour. Doubtless it is on account of Raleigh that we 
find in the “ Faerie Queene” an eloquent allusion to Vir- 
ginia. To Spenser the coming of Raleigh must have 
realized one of his own beautiful lines, and have— 

** Made a sunshine in a shady place.” 


The autobiographic verses in which he relates this 
incident of his life have always been highly valued for 
their exquisite taste and feeling :— . 

- **T saile, as was my trade, 

Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hoar, 

Keeping my sheep amongst the coolly shade 

Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore : 

There a strange shepherd chanced to find me out, 

Whom, when I askéd from what place he came, 

And how he hight, himself he did ycleep 

The Shepherd of the Ocean by name, 

And said he came far from the main sea deep. 

He, sitting me beside, in that same shade, 

Provokéd me to play some pleasant fytte ; 

And when he heard the music that I made, 

He found himself full greatly pleased at it.’’ 
Hitherto we have chiefly spoken of the“ Faerie Queene,” 
which only in a subordinate sense can be called a sacred 
poem, and which Spenser himself speaks of as “a work in 
heroical verse, tending to represent all the moral virtues, 
assigning to every virtue a knight, to be patron and de- 
fender of the same, in whose actions, feats of arms, and 
chivalrie the operations of that virtue whereof he is the 
protector are to be expressed, and the vices and unruly ap- 
petites that oppose themselves against the same to be 
beaten downand overcome.” We now turn aside from this 
noble poem, which, according to Campbell, makes Spenser 
the Rubens of poetry, and to which nearly all our great 
poets have acknowledged their obligations : Cowley, Pope, 
Dryden, Addison, Shenstone, Thomson, Gray, Beattie, 
Collins. Referring to those poems which are of a pro- 
fessedly religious character, we first make some selec- 
tions from the “ Hymn of Heavenly Love.” ‘The poet, 
in the dedication to the Countesses of Cumberland and 
Warwick, gives the following account of its production :— 
“ Having, in the green times of my youth, composed in 
the praise of love and beauty, and finding that the same 
too much pleased those of like age and disposition, which, 
being too vehemently carried with that kind of affection, 
do rather suck out poison to their strong passion than 
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honey to their honest delight, I was moved by the one of 
you two most excellent ladies to call in the same; but 
being unable to do so, by reason that many copies thereof 
were formerly scattered abroad, I resolved at least to 
amend, and, by way of retraction, to reform them, making 
(instead of those two hymns of earthly or material love and 
beanty) two others on heavenly and celestial, the which 
I do dedicate jointly unto you two honourable sisters.” 


** Love, lift me up upon thy golden wings 
From this base world unto thy heaven’s height, 
Where I may see those admirable things 
Which there thou workest by thy sovereign might, 
Far above feeble reach of earthly sight, 
That I thereof a heavenly hymn may sing, 
Unto the God of Love, high heaven’s King. 


** Many lewd lays (ah! woe is me the more!) 
In praise of that mad fit which fools call love 
T have in th’ heat of youth made heretofore, 
That in light wits did loose affection move ; 
But all those follies now I do reprove, 
And turnéd have the tenor of my string, 
The heavenly praises of true love to sing. 


* And ye that wont with greedy, vain desire 
To read my fault, and, wond’ring at my flame, 
To warm yourselves at my wide sparkling fire, 
Sith now that heat is quenchéd, quench my blame, 
And in her ashes shroud my dying shame ; 
For who my passéd follies now pursues 
Begins his own, and my old fault renews. 
” * * + * » 
** Man, forgetful of his Maker’s grace, 
No less than angels whom he did ensue, 
Fell from the hope of promised heavenly place 
Into the mouth of Death, to sinners due, 
And all his offspring into thraldom threw, 
Where they for ever should in bonds remain 
Of never-dead, yet ever-dying pain. 


** Till that great Lord of Love which him at first 
Made of mere love, and after likéd well, 
Seeing him lie like creature long accurst 
In that deep horror of despairéd hell, 
Him wretch in dool would let no longer dwell, 
But cast ont of that bondage to redcem, 
And pay the price all were his debt extreme. 


** Out of the bosom of eternal bliss, 
In which he reignéd with his glorious Sire, 
He down descended, like a most demyss 
And abject thrall, in flesh’s frail attire, 
That he for him might pay sin’s deadly hire, 
And him restore unto that happy state 
In which he stood before his hapless fate, 
7 * * ~ % * 


**O blessed Well of Love! O Flower of Grace ! 
O glorious Morning Star! O Lamp of Light! 
Most lively image of thy Father’s face, 
Eternal King of Glory, Lord of Might, 
Meek Lamb of God, before all worlds behight, 
How can we thee requite for all this good ? 
Or what can prize that thy most precious blood P 


** Yet nought thou ask’st in lieu of all this love, 
But love of us for guerdon of thy pain: 
Ay me! what can us less than that behove ? 
Had he requiréd life for us again, 
Had it been wrong to ask his own with gain? 
He gave us life, he it restoréd lost; 
Then life were least that us so little cost. 


** But he our life hath left unto us free ; 
Free that was thrall, and blesséd that was bond; 
Nor aught demands but that we loving be, 
As he himself hath loved us aforehand, 
And bound thereto with an eternal band, 
Him first to love that was so dearly bought, 
And next our brethren to his image wrought. 


** Tiim first to love great right and reason is, 
Who first to us our life and being gave, 
And after, when we faréd had amiss, 
Us wretches from the second death did save ; 
And last, the food of life, which now we have, 
Even he himself, in his dear sacrament, 
To feed our hungry souls unto us lent, 


* Then next to love our brethren that were made 
Of that self mould and that self Maker’s hand 
That we, and to the same again shall fade, 
Where they shall have like heritage of land, 





However here on higher steps we stand, 
Which also were with self-same price redeemed 
That we, however of us light esteemed. 


** And were they not, yet sith that loving Lord 
Commanded us to love them for his sake, 
Even for his sake, and for his sacred word, 
Which in his last bequest he to us spake, 
We should them love, and with their needs partake, 
Knowing that whatsoe’er to them we give, 
We give to him by whom we all do live.” 

Here we sce Spenser’s religion, simple and practical, 
presenting clearly the great outlines held by the holy 
catholic church throughout all the world: the deep 
consciousness of weakness and error, the entire trust in 
the Saviour’s love and mercy and atoning work, and the 
love of God to be manifested in the love of man, made 
after God’s image. 

The following is from one of Spenser’s sonnets :— * 

** Most glorious Lord of Life! that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin; 
And, having harrowed hell, did bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin, 

And grant that we, for whom thou diddest die, 
Being with thy dear blood clean washed from sin, 
May live for ever in felicitie! 

And that thy love we weighing worthily, 

May likewise love thee for the same again.” 


One more brief quotation from the other of his hymns :— 


** But lowly fall before His mercy-seat, 

Close covered with the Lamb’s integrity, 
From the just wrath of his-avengeful threat 

That sits upon the righteous throne on high: 

His throne is built upon promhe g ses6 


* His sceptre is the rod of righteousness, 
With which he bruiseth all his foes to dust, 
And the great dragon strongly doth repress 
Under the rigour of his judgment-just. 
His seat is Truth, to which the faithful trust, 
From whence proceed her beams so pure and bright, 
That all about him sheddeth glorious light.”’ 


It was probably through the kindly offices of Sir 
Walter Raleigh that Spenser obtained a pension. The 
grant of this pension was discovered by Mr. Malone, in 
the chapel of the Rolls. He appears also to have happily 
married during his stay in Ireland. His wife’s name 
was Elizabeth, the same name as his mother. In his 
studious retirement he projected some important works, 
which, had his life been spared to accomplish them, 
would have greatly added to his fame. Several of the 
subjects are entirely sacred : translations of Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs; ‘‘ The House of our Lord;” “The 
Seven Psalms;” “The Sacrifice ofa Sinner.” In the year 
in which Raleigh visited him he had the great mis- 
fortune to lose his illustrious friend Sir Philip Sidney. 
He was mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen, in a 
most glorious cause, fighting in aid of the Dutch, in 
their heroic attempts to achieve national independence 
and the free use of the Protestant religion. Fuller 
relates—but I am not aware of his authority—that Sir 
Philip might have been raised to the throne of Poland. 
He was a man of most sweet nature, that “ gentle shep- 
herd born in Arcady;” his work, “ Arcadia,” being the 
reflex of his mild genius and eminently pleasing dispo- 
sition. A most striking anecdote is told of him on the 
fatal field of Zutphen. Mr. Motley, in his history of the 
United Netherlands, says that he has not been able to 
discover a trace of the anecdote. He might have found 
it in the writings of Lord Brooke, Sidney’s friend, and 
also his biographer. Lord Brooke says, “In which 
sad progress, passing along by the rest of the army 
where his uncle the general was, and being thirsty with 
excess of bleeding, he called for some drink, which was 
presently brought him; but,as he was putting the bottle 
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to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier carried along, who 
had eaten his last at the same feast, ghastly casting up 
his eyes at the bottle; which, Sir Philip perceiving, 
took it from-his head before he drank, and delivered it 
to the poor man with these words: ‘Thy necessity is 
yet greater than mine.’ ” He was removed to Arnheim, 
where, after severe suffering, he died in the arms of his 
wife. Spenser lamented him in a collection of poems 
entitled “ Astrophel.” The following is taken from them, 
a noble description of the face of a Christian man :— 
** A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books; ~ 
I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye.” 


The “ Astrophel” poems are the earliest examples in 
our language of that mournful poetry which afterwards 
became so famous by the “ Lycidas” of Milton, and in 
our own days by Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
There is no place oftener visited than Penshurst, dear 
from the familiar memory of Sidney, and very few that 
are more celebrated. In old days Spenser may have 
visited Sidney there. “And who would dissolve the 
dream of Spenser and Sidney walking together in sweet 
converse on the broad terrace, or under the beechen 
shade ?” 

According to the terms of his grant, Spenser was 
obliged to reside upon the property which he had ac- 
quired. Tle appears to have loved the country, and has 
given a glowing description of it. “And sure it is yet 
a most beautiful and sweet country as any is under 
heaven, being stored throughout with many goodly rivers, 
replenished with all sorts of fish; most abundantly 
sprinkled with many very sweet islands and goodly 
lakes like little inland seas, that will carry even ships 
upon their waters ; adorned with goodly woods, even fit 
for building of houses and ships ;. also full of very good 
ports and havens opening upon England, as inviting us 
to come unto them, to see what excellent commodities 
that country can afford ; besides, the soil itself most fer- 
tile, fit to yield all kind of fruit that shall .be committed 
thereunto; and lastly, the heavens most mild and tem- 
perate, though somewhat more moist than the parts to- 
wards the west.” Spenser saw that the unhappiness of 
the country lay in the sinfulness of the inhabitants them- 
selves: “so little feeling have they of God or their own 
souls’ good.” He speaks earnestly of the blessing 
of Christianity, “ to make, as it were, one blood and kin- 
dred of all people, and each to have knowledge of Him.” 
“The care of the soul and soul matters is to be preferred 
hefore the care of the body, in consideration of the worthi- 
ness thereof.” Spenser bitterly regrets that so few minis- 
ters of religion come over from England, and that those 
few were so ill provided for. His only hope for the Irish 
people is through the regenerating effects of religion. 
“ Nothing will bring them from their uncivil life sooner 
than learning and discipline, next after the knowledge 
and fear of God; ... according to the saying of Christ, 
‘ Seek first the kingdom of heaven and the righteousness 
thereof.’” Then, too, he deplores the lukewarmness that 
then subsisted on this great subject, and compares it 
with the proselytizing system of the Church of Rome. 
“It is expedient that some discrect ministers of their 
own countrymen be sent over amongst them, which, by 
their meek persuasions and instructions, as also by their 
sober lives and conversations, may draw them first to 
understand, and afterwards to embrace, the doctrine of 
their salvation, For if that the ancicat godly fathers, 
which first converted them when they were infidels 
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to the faith, were able to pull them from idolatry and 
paganism to the true beliefin Christ, as St. Patrick and 
St. Columb, how much more easily shall godly teachers 
bring them to the true understanding of that which they 
already possessed? .. . Some of our idle ministers, having 
a way for credit and estimation open for them, and having 
the livings of the country offered unto them, without 
pains and without peril, will neither for the same, nor 
any love of God, nor zeal of religion, nor for all the good 
they may do, by winning souls to God, be drawn forth 
from their warm nests to look out into God’s harvest, 
which is ever ready for the sickle, and all the fields yel- 
low long ago.” We are sure our readers will admire 
“the sweet and voluble prose” of Spenser. These extracts 
are from his “‘ View of the State of Ireland,” the only 
prose work the poet ever attempted. It illustrates the 
familiar criticism, that the prose of poets is generally 
very good. According to Isaac Disraeli this work should 
make us regret that Spenser only wrote verses. The 
historical value of this little book is very great. All 
historical writers who deal with the state of Ireland 
during the time of Queen Elizabeth are in absolute de- 
pendence upon it. For instance, Mr. Hallam, in his 
“Constitutional History,” follows Spenser with tho 
utmost strictness. 

Spenser’s two last visits to London show his life in 
that phase of sorrow and uncertainty by which it is 
most frequently characterized. On the first of these 
occasions he was engaged in a law-suit respecting some 
lands on which he was accused of wasting corn and 
timber. He had the vexation of losing his cause, which 
must also have involved a heavy pecuniary loss. THis 
second visit was his last, and in it he died, and under 
circumstances than which it is difficult to imagine 
anything more tragic and affecting. The flames of re- 
bellion burst out in Ireland. The fight at Blackwater 
ended disastrously for the English arms. ‘Tyrone and 
his adherents attacked Kilcolman Castle, and set it on fire. 
The poet and most of his family hurriedly effected their 
escape. The last six cantos of the immortal poem are 
believed to have been then burnt. But there was another 
loss to Spenser’s kindly heart far more terrible. There 
was left in the burning castle, in that hour of terror and 
confusion, a “little child new-born.” It perished in the 
flames. The desolate father fed from disordered Ireland, 
and took refuge in England asa land of safety. His 
own pleasant home destroyed, he was thrown on the hired 
hospitalities of aninn. In a common inn or lodging- 
house the great poet ended his days. One there had 
been, who, if still living, would have given him shelter 
and protection. But tho chivalrous, kind-hearted Sid- 
ney wasno more. Spenser’s nervous system was utterly 
crushed by the shock of his burning house and perishing 
child. He sunk and sunk. Itis even said that circum- 
stances of peculiar penury and distress attended his last 
days. Ben Jonson relates that the poet “died for lack 
of bread in King Street, and refused twenty pieces sent 
to him by my Lord of Essex, and said ‘he was sorrie 
he had no time to spend them.’” This statement, how- 
ever, appears improbable. Spenser was at the height 
of an acknowledged fame; he had his pension of fifty 
pounds a year—equal to five or six times that amount at 
present—and he was surrounded by rich and influential 
friends. Nevertheless, an able writer is probably 
correct in saying, “ Whether we adopt the version of 
Camden, or Jonson, or Fuller, as to the circumstances of 
Spenser’s death, we can arrive at nothing but gloom 
and sadness.” Let us hope that those Divine words 


might be true of him: “ Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted.” 
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It was determined that he should be buried in West- 
minster Abbey. This had been his own desire. He 
had also wished to rest close by the tomb of Chaucer. 
This was accordingly the place of interment. The 
funeral was attended by poets, according to Camden; 
who adds, that “ mournful elegies and poems, with the 
pens that wrote them, were thrown into the tomb.” A 
monument was erected to his memory at the expense of 
the unfortunate Harl of Essex. It is probably familiar 
to many of our readers; and within the Abbey’s solemn 
and tender gloom none other is invested with a greater 
degree of interest and pathos. We recall the words of 
the inscription: “ Here lyes (expecting the second com- 
minge of our Saviour Christ Jesus) the body of Edmund 
Spenser, the Prince of Poets in his tyme; whose divine 
spirit needs noe other witness than the works which he 
left behind him.” 


ENGLISH NOTIONS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


An English journal having expressed what is certainly a 
common notion in England, that New York and other 
cities of America are more given up than similar com- 
munities in Europe to “the sway of those low elements 
called rowdyism and the like,” a New Yorker thus 
replies :— 

New York proper in 1855* had 624,179 inhabitants. It 
had at that time 254 churches, besides about one-third 
as many Christian congregations which met for worship 
in buildings which, except on Sunday, were used for 
secular purposes. Leaving the latter out of the ques- 
tion, we have then, in New York proper, one church to 
2460 inhabitants. But just across the Hast River is 
Brooklyn, which is as much a part of New York as 
Westminster or the Surrey side of your metropolis is 
a part of London, Like the upper part of New York, 
it is filled with the dwelling-houses of people—the 
middling and poorer classes predominating—who have 
their warehouses, their counting-houses, their shops and 
factories in what they call emphatically “the City.” In 
1855 the population of Brooklyn was, in round numbers, 
130,000, and the number of church-buildings 66, which 
is one church to 1969 inhabitants. Now the population 
of London, including Westminster, etc., etc., in 1851, was 
2,362,236, and the number of places of public worship 
is set down at 760; which gives one church to 3106 
inhabitants. But the very great excess of churches 
in proportion to inhabitants which New York presents 
when compared with London does not present the full 
significance of these facts when regarded as an index of 
the moral condition of the people of the former city. 
Yor, of the 760 churches in London, 370, or about one- 
half, are set down as belonging to the Established 
Church; while here there is not a church built except 
at the expense of its congregation, who erect it, and 
bear every expense connected with it, to supply their 
own religious wants. Whether all the 370 churches of 
London belonging to the Established Church are filled 
every Sunday, you know better than I do; but that the 
320 churches of New York and its suburb are filled, and 
in most cases crowded, every Sunday, I can assure you. 
To almost every one of these churches a Sunday-school 
is attached, the congregation supplying the teachers and 





* What I have to say will be based upon the statistics of 1855, because 
they are most accurately ascertained, and afford the best means of com- 
parison ; but it is right that I should say that, since that time, the moral 
as well as the physical condition of this city and its suburbs has steadily 
improved, while its wealth and its population haye greatly increased, 





bearing the expense. I do not think that these facts 
support the opinion that New York is more given up 
to the sway of rowdyism than similar communities in 
Europe, especially when the purely voluntary character 
of the provision for religious worship and teaching is 
taken into consideration. 

In 1855 the number of pupils in the public free-schools 
was 125,530. Now it is more than 200,000. These 
schools are established by the votes of the people—not 
of the educated classes only, but of all the people; they 
are supported by the people, and managed by officers 
elected by the people. They are open to every child 
whose parents-can send it decently clean and clad, how- 
everhumbly. The discipline is almost of military strict- 
ness; but the rod is rarely used; and, among the pupils, 
bullying is, to all intents and purposes, unknown. ‘The 
pupils would make a school too hot to hold a bully; and, 
if they did not, the principal would. He would be ex- 
pelled. But what I chiefly intended to say was that 
these schools, in which 200,000 children are daily taught 
in New York proper, and which are conducted in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people, are always opened 
with the reading of the Bible and with prayer. Chris- 
tianity, but no theological dogma, is taught in them. 
In addition to these public schools are private schools 
without number, at which from 50 to 200 pupils are 
taught. In every one of these of which I have any 
knowledge the Bible and prayer likewise begin the day; 
the discipline is very strict, but the rod almost unknown ; 
and a bully is the rarest sort of bird. I submit that 
these facts are not indications of the prevalence of 
rowdyism in a community where every rowdy has a 
vote, and that these conditions are not those under 
which rowdyism takes root and flourishes. 

But, if rowdyism has not much to do with churches 
and schools, it may more reasonably be looked for in 
theatres. Well, the theatres in New York, as in most 
of the cities of the Free States, have two rules, which 
are rigidly enforced. Women of the town, known to 
be such, are not admitted into any part of them, and 
refreshment-saloons with bars are not permitted in them. 
The latter are, it is true, to be found at the next house ; 
but they are not, or at least very rarely, if ever, under 
the theatre roof. This did not use to be the case. There 
used to be a “ third tier” in our theatres, and a drinking- 
saloon. But public sentiment—the progress of row- 
dyism, I suppose—has compelled the managers to ex- 
clude them. They cannot afford to admit them. It 
should be mentioned that the theatres here are not 
frequented by the generality of the better or more cul- 
tivated class of people. In connection with this subject 
I will mention that, on Sunday in New York, all bars, 
dram-shops, and beer-houses are required by municipal 
ordinance to be closed. This law is often violated, but it 
is by stealth, which any drunkenness or disorder would 
render in vain, insuring punishment, if not loss of license. 
On days when elections are held, too, all drinking-shops 
within a certain distance of any poll (and the polls are 
very numerous) are required by law to be shut. And 
remember that the people—all the people—make these 
laws. 

But what is this to the purpose? This makes out 
perhaps something of an 4 priori case against New York 
rowdyism; but what fruits do all this preaching and 
teaching and attempt at self-restraint bear? Is not the 
impression you speak of—that New York is more given 
up to rowdyism than similar communities in Hurope— 
still justified by the general conduct of the poorer and 
less educated classes? The question which I have asked 


| for you IT can hardly answer with patience. New York, 
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although it exhibits more disorder than any other city 
in the Free States, because it is larger, and because it 
is the grand receptacle of emigrants from Europe, is less 
“given up to the sway of those low elements of which 
‘Manhattan’s’ novel is at once a description and an 
example” than any other large city out of this repub- 
lic of which I have been able to acquire any know- 
ledge. Allow me to remind you of the Sunday riots 
brought on by roughs in Hyde Park, of which we read 
reports not long ago in the London papers, and how 
they were brought on; also of the “rushes” of the 
roughs during the entrance of the Princess of Wales 
into London, which resulted so fatally, and to women; 
and of the accounts we read and the prints we saw of 
the policemen keeping the crowd off the cortége by the 
free use of their clubs. Now such doings are absolutely 
unknown in New York. The purely Irish anti-draft, 
anti-negro riot of last July is of course altogether out of 
this question. -When the Prince of Wales entered New 
York he drove through three solid miles of people who 
had been waiting four or five hours to see him; and 
there was not need for a policeman except around his 
carriage, and there more for honour than for service. 
In the early part of this war I have again and again 
seen Broadway for two miles packed as closely as people 
could stand with the representatives of the poorer and 
less educated classes, assembled to see a regiment or 
two off, one-third of the crowd being women. They 
waited hours, as such crowds always have to wait. 
I have observed them closely—have pushed my: way 
slowly through them for the very purpose-of observing 
them—and I. never saw any rough or ill-natured beha- 
viour, or any discourtesy offered by word or deed to the 
women, but, on the contrary, civility and service, not to 
say kind attention. Our great fair for the Sanitary 
Commission was kept open three weeks, and was 
thronged day and night, from 20,000 to 30,000 people 
visiting it daily, the price of admission on some days 
being 25 cents (1s. sterling); and yet I happen to know 
that, during the whole three weeks, there was not a 
single arrest for disorderly conduct. 

The discussion by the London papers of the murder 
of Mr. Briggs in the railway-carriage has astonished us 
by its revelation of the disabilities under which you 
labour, of the rudeness and violence against which you 
are obliged daily to seek protection. One journal of 
high character says (remember, I beg, these are your 
witnesses), “Nor can all compartments be made half- 
high; for then first-class passengers would be exposed 
to the serious annoyance which now affects those of the 
third class—the talk of half-drunken men in the presence 
of modest girls—a danger of the reality of which one 
journey in the third class will convince any reasonable 
being.” This passage, and others like it, have been 
quoted in our papers, and read by us in blank amaze- 
ment. Why, a man who should use in one of our 
railway-cars language which would shock a modest girl 
would find his mouth shut very summarily, and himself 
put out neck and heels at the next station. I do not 
speak by inference: I have travelled day after day upon 
the rail here; and it was only yesterday that I heard 
one of the purest-minded and best-bred girls that live, 
speaking of the passage I have quoted above, say that 
she had travelled a thousand miles at one stretch here 
westward by one railway, and had returned by another, 
and that she did not see one act or hear one word that 
would have made her shrink from travelling the 2000 
miles over again alone. And we, remember, do not have 
even second-class cars, except those which are designed 
especially for emigrants. 
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Varieties, 


Tue Cuoosinc or Lord Mayor or THE City.—By the 
Charter of King John, of May 19th, in the sixteenth year of his 
reign (1215), the City was first granted the appointment of a 
Mayor, as follows :—‘ Know ye that we have granted, and by this 
our present writing confirm, to our barons of our City of London, 
that’ they may choose to themselves every year a Mayor, who 
to us may be faithful, discreet, and fit to govern the City, so as, 
when he shall be chosen, to be presented unto us, or our justices 
if we shall not be present, and he shall swear to be faithful to 
us; and that it shall be lawful to them at the end of the year 
to remove him, and substitute another, if they will, or the same 
to remain, so as he be presented to us, or our justices if we 
shall not be present.” 


PRINCE FREDERICK OF AUGUSTENBURG.—Prince Frederick of 
Augustenburg is, I should think, a personage likely enough to 
win favour with most of those who approach him. Tall and 
stately, above six feet in height, as far as I could judge ; well- 
built, somewhat colossal, not corpulent, with fine aquiline 
features, a high, not broad forehead, a long face, a good com- 
plexion, a rich German head of brown hair, a countenance in 
the true Scandinavian cast, with light-coloured, slightly pen- 
cilled eyebrows, and light, transparent, sky-blue, serene eyes, 
durchlauchtig, reminding one of purest northern ice ; a square, 
massive chin ; an expression of sedateness, amounting almost 
to slowness and heaviness, an expression well matched by 
deliberate gravity of speech. He speaks excellent English, 
but has a very slight, yet. very perceptible. difficulty of utter- 
ance, apparently caused by some peculiar defect in the front 
teeth. He is, Iam told, less than thirty-four years old. : Owing, 
perhaps, to the striking solemnity of his address, I should have 
deemed him to be more than forty. He is very gracious and 
affable—kingly, in short. From the brief conversation that 
passed between us, I should feel inclined to think him endowed 
with a sound understanding, and even more than average ability. 
There seems to be no dash in him, however. He is a man to 
profit by a popular movement, not to initiate or lead it.— 
Gallenga’s “ Denmark.” 

Tue ENeiisH Catatocuve oF Bookxs.—This Catalogue gives 
the title, size, price, number of volumes, publisher’s name, and 
date of publication of 67,500 distinct works ; being the English 
publications, importations of original American works, and 
Continental English books, for the twenty-eight years from 
January, 1835, to January, 1863. The latest edition of the 
“London Catalogue”—now incorporated with this work 
(S. Low and Co.)—gave 42,340 works for the twenty-five years 
from 1831 to 1855; additional researches have added to this 
number about 5300 titles which had escaped former compilers ; 
from which, however, 1500 must be deducted, omitted by 
reason of the four years’ difference of date in commencement. 
This calculation leaves 21,960 books published during the last 
eight years, or an average of 2787 per annum, exclusive of 
reprints. 

Tue CoLLece oF PuysictAns.—The college was incorporated 
by Henry vit, September 23rd, 1519, and first. met in the 
house of Linacre, its founder, the Stonehouse, on the site of 
No. 5, Knightrider Street, which house he bequeathed to the 
college. . About the year 1625 the college was removed to 
Amen Corner, having purchased a leasehold house from the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. The Great Fire of London 
destroyed the building, and the meetings were for several years 
held at the house of the President. In 1669 a piece of ground 
was purchased in Warwick Lane, and a building erected thereon 
by Sir Christopher Wren, which was opened in 1674, and there 
the college continued for one hundred and fifty-one years, until 
the year 1825, when the change of fashion led to its being re- 
moved westward, to the present building at the corner of Pall 
Mall East and Trafalgar Square. The site of the present build- 
ing was formerly part of the Roydi Mews, and the building was 
erected by the college on the understanding that a grant of the 
ground would be made by the Crown at a nominal rent, under the 
Act 56 Geo. 111, cap. 128; but no such grant was ever made, and 
the Act of Parliament is no longer in force, and the college pos- 
sesses no title to the property. An Act of Parliament has been 
passed enabling the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
grant to the college a lease of the site of the building for 999 
years, at a peppercorn rent; but the lease is to be made void 
“in the event ofthe building, or the site thereof, or any part 
thereof, being used for or applied to any purpose whatever 
except the purposes for which it is now used.” 
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